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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Iw his letter to his father he was more explicit, and can-_ 
didly opened the state of his heart, adding, ‘* But without 


your consent sir, I will suppress even the fond desire I 
have of securing such a companion for life ; and stifle this 
plea-ing passion in itsbud. Tohis mother he pourtrayed 
her as every thing her fondest wishes could desire for him, 

and earnestly intreated her to absolve him his promise ; as 
till then he could not in honor address her, for to gain her 
affections and then forsake her, was contrary to his idea of 


right: nor could even the passion he felt for her induce — 


him to attempt calling her his, without the consent of his 
parents, which he hoped would not be withheld when they 
knew that his happiness was at stake ; and in this hope he 
subscribed #imself her dutiful son, CLERMONT HER. 
BERT. 

Nor did ever a doubt of their answer coinciding with 
his fond wishes enter his mind, and he gave himself up to 
the delirium of that passion which 1s the bane or blessing 
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of life ; and his ideas of it were pourtrayed in the following 


liaes. 
TO LOVE. 


Sweet scother thou, of every ill, 
The human beart can know ; 
A healing balm that Heaven has sent 
To lessen care and wo. 
O may I ne’er regret the hour, 
When first I felt the urchiu’s power ! 


Here the appearance of the original made him replace his 
pencil in its case and put the book into his pocket. What, 


said Eloisa, writing an elegy on our grave yard, or the 
scene around ? Neither, replied he, but do you never court 


the muses in this charming spot? If I did, said she, I fear 


they would not deign me their smiles. ‘Then who can be. 
the owner of these lines that I found here this morning? 
Elgis. Liushed, she could not deny, and would not own 
them. Then the finder is the proprietor, said he laughing ; 
but I pity the poor damsel who wrote them, for I fear she 
is doomed to celibacy. Why so asked Eloisa, do you 
think the idea extravagant or unnatural? Neither, replied 
he, but sincerity is too rare tobe easily found. Yet itex- 
ists, suid she, or I am much mistaken; she blushed, and 
changed the subject. But in the blush, he saw he was not 
indifferent to her, and longed for the hour that would per- 
mit him to fold her to his bosom, and breathe forth the 
wishes of that heart that was hers alone. In this delightful 
situation we will leave him, 

I will now. exert the power of fancy, and by a thought, 
conduct my readers across the vast Atlantic ; nor need they 
apprehend cither storm or shipwreck in their passage, for 
} pledge my honor, that they shall reach ihe white cliffs of 
Albion, and be conducted safely to Mr. H«rbert’s parlour, 
where is assembled the w hole family : for ihe post had 
brought Clermont’s packet, and they were all busy in can- 
vassing Eloisa’s character, except Mr. Herbert, whose 
mind was too deeply engaged in musing on the contents 
of the letter; which he read again and again. He saw that 
Clermont was in love, and t Knew by experience therefore 
that he was not calculated to judge of the merits Jf its ob- 
ject;—their acquaintance was too short, and her conduct 
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tao mysterious to meet his approbation. But much might 
be said in favor of it; perhaps Clermont had not express- 
ed his wish of seeing more of her than he already knew, 
and she was both too proud and delicate to be known where 
she was not sought:—if so, she must be an uncommon. 
girl, for pride he well knew was a natural inherent in an ex- 
alted mind, and be she who or what she would, her mind 


was nota common one. 
(Te be continue?.) 


QF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
(Comtinued.) 


The pleasure of mystery. 


This is the reason that mystery possesses so many charing. 
Pictures placed in the full glare of light, avenuestin straight 
lines, reses fully blown, women in gaudy apparel, are far 
from being the objects which please us’most. But shady 
vailies, paths winding about through the forest, flowers 
scarcely half opened; and timid shepherdesses, excite in 


us the sweetest and most lasting a The loveli- ° 
n 


ness and respectability of objects, are Yncreased by their 
mysteriousness. Sometimes it is that of antiquity, which 
renders so many monuments venerable in our eyes; some- 
times it is that-of distance, which diffuses so many charms 
over objects in the horizon; sometimes it is that of names, 
Hence the sciences which retain the Greck names, though 
they frequently denote only the most ordinary things, have 

a more imposing air of respect than those w hich have on- 
ly modern names, though these may, in many cases, be 
more ingenius and more useful. Hence, for example, the 
eonstruction of ships, and the art of navigation, are more 
lightly prized by our modern Zterati, than several other 
physical sciences uf the most frivolous nature, but which 
are dignified by Greek names, «Admiration accordingly 
is not a relation of the understanding, or a perception of 
our reason; but a sentiment of the soul which arises in us, 
irom a certain undescribable instinct of Deity, at sight of 
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i extraordinary objects, and from the very mysteriousness 
: in which they are involved. This is so indubitably cer- 
tain, that admiration is destroyed by the science which 
7 enlightens us. If ¥ exhibit to a savage an eolipile darting 
: out a stream of inflamed spirit of wine, I throw him into 
an ecstacy of admiration; he feels himself disposed to fall 
down and worship the machine; he venerates me as the 
god of fire, as long as he comprehends it not; but no soon- 
er do I explain to him the nature of the process, than his 
admiration ceases, and he looks upon me as a cheat. 


(To be continued.) 


d sdiainnd 


i THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 
ii No. 2. 
F: (Continued.) 

Charles was a frequent visitor to my brother’s, who de- 
7 iighted in his acquaintance; together they rode, walked, 
i: and conversed, whilst [ could only listen: for he seldom 
4 thought me worthy of more attention than politeness de- 
| manded, and I from timidity shrunk before the man that 
; { admired, and was in his company, the awkward, timid, 
blushing girl. Thus passed the first six months of our 
" acquaintance ; Charles was a daily visitor in our family, 
he waited on me to-church, or in our evening walks. was 
frequently my escort: but when alone, I observed him to 
be silent, dull, and apparently uncomfortable. This induc- 


ed me to shun him, and in some measure produced dislike 
to his company, I gradually became disgusted with him, 
and the pain in my heart grew easier. While things 
were thus situated, my father was taken Ul; my mother, 
though a good woman, a dutiful wife, and a kind parcnt, 
Was not possessed of those warm enthusi:stic feelings that 
: enables the tender female to sustain the fatigue of attend- 
ft ing a sick bed, and of encountering the peévish humor of 
4 the poor sufferer. This therefore, ‘became my province ; 
e I attended him through a long and painfc! illness, and for 
* many weeks sleep scarcely visited my weary eyes; his dis- 


i order was dangerous, and as I was tenderly attached to 
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him, anxiety suffered me not to remit my attentions, until 
I beheld him convalescent. During his illness Charles had 
been a constant visitor in his chamber, and frequently 
reminded me that my own health might suffer; but his 
remonstrances tvere vain, for ull I beheld my dear father 
restored to the hopes of his family, self was forgot, and the 
transports I felt when he descended to the parlour and met 
that family again at the cheerful meal, amply repaid my 
fatigue. But mind cannot at all times sustain body, the 
poor frail tenemént of clay will totter in spite of the pow- 
er of spirit, and in a few days after my emancipation from 
the sick chamber of my father, I sunk to my bed exhaust- 
ed, and for many weeks life hovercd on a breath; but it 

leased Heaven to restore me to suffer agony untoid. 
While I lay ill, Charles’ inquiries for me had been hour- 
ly repeated, and when I descended to the parlour he seem- 
ed as though he had gained a new existence, and almost 
lived at our house. Indeed so evident was his attachment 
to me, that my father congratulated me onit. Love him 
Fanny, said he, a man of worth deserves all the tenderness 
a woman’s heart can feel:—and O for thee Charles, how _ 
boundless was that tenderness! Yes, I loved to enthusi- 
asm, my soul hung on his lips, and my heart seemed rivet- 
ed to his;—1in short, I lived but for him, while he, I 2m 
conscious adored me. Thus passed six months of ‘rap- 
ture; we lived blessed and blessing each other, till Charles 
being fully assured of the possession of my heart, received 
my promise of being his in afew months, with the approba- 
tion of all my family. O madam, what days of bliss, what 
weeks of pure unsullied happiness were mine! Surely to 
love and be beloved must be the only happiness this world 
affords. 

I now became more familiar in conversation with 
Chartes, and expressed my opinions freely, many of which 
he began to controvert while I supporied them; this diff 
erence of opinion frequently produced quarrels that sent 
me in tears to my pillow. I loved Charles with all the ten- 
derness the female heart is susceptibl€ of, but I detested 
tyranny; and that being, thought I manst be a tyrant who 
will not permit others te have a will of their own. This 
idea reason suggested one night when a violeni quarre! 
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had arisen Between us: I then began to réffett on my fi- 
ture prospects with him. Heavens! thought I, must I then 
if} beeome the wife of Charles G., also become a slave? 
‘The suggestion carried terror with it; hitherto I had expe- 
rienced only tenderness from my family: two of my bro- 
thers were married, and I saw them permit their wives to 
act as they pleased, while the man to whom I had given my 
fondest affections would not suffer me think but as he 
pleased. ‘The idea was too painful to be endured; I took 

up my favorite author, and opened at the struggles of Cle- 
mentina to subdue her passion for Grandison; I read and 
applied the case to myself, my tears flowed freely and my 
bosom seemed relieved. I now became serious and 
reflective; yet I had no fixed intention, my soul was sus- 
pended between hape and yg I saw no medium for 
ine, misery seemed ‘inevitable, f or if I married Charles | 
was at one moment condemned to the worst of slavery. If 
I broke my engagements I forfeited my honor, and had to 
encounter a severe internal conflict myself. While thus 
deliberating on the future, the tragedy of Douglass fell in- 
to my hanes; it was the “ARE time I had ever "read it, and 
my senses eagerly drank in every sentence of the pious and 
inspired author. I wept with lady Randolph, I gloried 
with young Norval, whose noble, manly tenderness seem- 
ed congenial to my nature. Othoaght I, was Charles like 
Norval how different would be iny feelings. ‘But when 
Gleaalvon declared, 

« Man's greatest pride was womuan’s captive heart,” 


My pride rose to check that passion which was conduct- 
ing me to misery. Was! beneath the estimation of man, 
that I must thus become his slave ? Wes Lin any instance 
mferior to the rest of my sex? Reflectlon said certainly 

not. ‘Then replied reason, do not degrade yourself, nor 
ramely resign the rights of nature to the influence of pas- 
ston: the man that does not respect the mind of the wo- 

mon he loves, seeks not In marriage a bosom friend and 
eompasion; but either a domestic drudge ora pretty toy 
(oamuse his tdle hours with, and throw from him with 
contempt. Nay, cven the passion he professes is but a 
fading meteor which possession will extinguish, Love ig 
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fostered by imagination in infancy, but it is reason that 
must guide it to maturity; and the united powers of buth, 
aided by respect that sustains it through age and worldly 
difficulties. | 

From these reflections arose a doubt of Charles’ affec. 
tion; if he ioved me, said I, would not his first desire be 
my happiness, and can happiness exist where peace, has 
fled ? Ono! 


“ Harmonious union must for ever cease, 
Ii once contention break the bonds of peace.” 


I now became confirmed in the idea, that either Charles 


did not love, or that his temper was so tyrannica!, that self — 


preservation should induce me to break my eng2gements 
with him. The alternative was severe, for such: was the 
sincerity of my affection for him, that even now he is the 
only object that fills my heart: and the conflict I endured 
in refusing to become his nominal wife thouzh actual slave 
was torture equal to the rack. But I conquered, victory 
was mine ;—I! enjoyed the triumph and the prize, for since 
then peace has shed her benign influence over my mind, 
and [ enjoyed a comparative state of happiness. But when 
my resolution was intimated to my father of breaking off 
with him, he reprobated the idea. But when I calmly as- 


sured him I was determined, and assigned my reasons for 


it, he seriously advised me to think deeply, and act as my 
reason dictated. I therefore made a short visit to a friend 
in the country; this produced a violent quarrel, which 
ended in my telling Charles that our engagement must now 
terminate, for that I never would become the wife of a 
man who could. not treat me as a rational being ; that a 
wife in my opinion of the duties of the character, ought to 
have a proper degree of consideration shown to her, or 
she became an automaton. ‘That this consideration he did 
not appear willing to allow me, and that the altercations be- 
tween us were too frequent for my feelings; my health suf- 
fered from them, and henceforth we would meet ho more, 
except by accident. ‘This surprised him, and he sternly 
inquired what I meant. What J said sir, that I never will 
become the wife of a tyrant. snd such Charles I have dis- 
sovered you to be :—thank God, said I proudly, that the 
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discovery was made e’er it was too late, for then my misery 
would have been inevitable. For the marriage state knows 
no medium, it is either love or hate: —and indeed I cannot 
love the being who seeks but to destroy my peace and ren- 
der me contemptible by annihilating the power of my mind, 
which, if not called into action must sink into imbecility. 
This, Charles, said I, is my determination, no power of 
language can change it—we- now part to meet no more: 
to-morrow I leave Philadelphia, when I shall retura Hea- 
yen only knows; but not till I have plucked from my heart 
that fatal partiality it has so long cherished for you :—fare- 
well, and should youe¥éf'scek the affections of another 
female, reflect, that a woman who.has not sense enough to 
form opinions of her own and firmness to abide by then, - 
is not calculated for a wife with whom Charles G. can hope 
to be happy. . Such a woman may do very well to bask in 
the sunshine of prosperity ; but when the clouds of adver- 
sity arise, and storms portentous lower, she will shrink 
from the threatening danger, and seek her own safety. 
Thus we parted to meet ho more; his mortified pride im- 
pelled him to leave the city,—he went, and I have never 
seen him since. Thus terminated my leve adventure, the 
pain that it gave me has deterred me from ever engaging 
in another: the weaker feeling of my heart yet endears 
Charles to me, I love him still, but not with passion; his 
idea gives me pleasure unailoy ed by pain. His faults ori- 
gin rated in pride, which produced self- sufficiency, and led 
hint to look upon woman as his inferior, as a being created 
a mere toy to be trifled with and thrown away at pleasure. 
‘Loo late he discovered his mistake, yet did that false pride 
forbid his reformation, and I have heard he lived and died 
‘i. misanthrope. 

Poor Charies! could my affection have softened the as- 
perity of thy temper, how much happier would have been 
thy fate. My father survived many years— I resided with 
my parents during thcir lives, and by dutiful attention to 
their declining years, smoothed their passage to that better 
world where they now rest: and thus repaid in bart the 
debt I owed thein for my existence. My brothers had 
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large families in which my affection centered; but since 
my residence in this present delightful abode, which we 
have agreed to call Union Cottage, my happiness has 
been as perfect as mortality can expect to enjoy; and 
as [ am trembling on the verge of life, 1 hope to retain that 
felicity till Il exchange it for that world, to which we are 


all hastening, and with this hope I subscribe myself 
Madam, your sincere friend 


FRANCES FIRM, 


SOCIETY !! 


MADAM, 


I wish I was capable of revolutionizing modern mixed 
societiés; it is only such an event that w ill tend to restore 
them to their former eminence. ‘The time has been, I 
doubt not, when these had an indisputable superiority O- 
ver those called se/ect, but if we may judge from their de- 
graded state now, they are like the parties that rule our 
Government; in power they lose the virtues they gained 
when out. 

Mixed societies are in the lowest state of degradation 
that the human mind will admit!—Can any thing be con- 
ceived more characteristic of this trait than a sdroal of hu- 
man beings cooped together in’a room, who, after having 
exhausted all their information, which at best, consisted 
only ina discussion of the state of the weather, the news, 
the season, the fruit, and the numerous ridiculous what 
nots, are reduced to the distressing necessity of being ¢i- 
ther absolutely silent, resorting to music which yields only a 
momentary pleasure, to dancing, the most degrading of ali 
polished accomplishments, or to a conversation, possessing 
neither instruction nor amusement! 

For why are these meetings held? Are they only plan- 
ned by intriguing mothers, as markets where their mar- 
riageable daughters can be exposed to most advantage ? 
or are they intended for the mutual exchange of affections, 
and as the Italian conver*ationis,—to enlighten and im. 
prove? 


, 
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{ The former is too frequently the real, and the latter the 
{ ostensible object. Compliments, and conversation con- 
i taining not the slighiest tinge of even common knowledge, 
j generally fill up the vactium occasioned by the cessation of 
‘ their other pursuits; while talents are kept concealed for 


the want of an opposing steel to call them into action. 
: At such meetings to see the torture exhibited on each 

countenance among the females, to shew off advantageously 
to the ** favored he,” and the continued exertions among 
i the males to amuse by their observations, which seldom, 
4 ifever, possess any requisites to recommend them to per- 
t sons of judgment, is truly ludicrous; if one more har- 
4 dy than the rest, dare to introduce any thing that requires 


r more than common powers, he ts perhaps listened to,—so 
i courtesy would demand—but with an air of lassitude that 
ad pronounces him ‘the greatest bore under the sun,’ and 
"4 such is the state of the mental depravity, if he, poor deit, 


dare prosecute his unwelcome labor, he risks his exist- 
ence in the fashionable world, for he isinstantly overhauled 
‘ by a court more terrible than the inquisition,—a female 
: tea party, and is probably excommunicated the pale oi 
i fas unfit for) good society. 
\ When society has come to this pitch, and the mind, 
which if exerted, might be brilliant, suffered to decay for 
want of use, what promise of happiness docs our future 
vears afiord? 
To society we resortas the only circulating medium in 
the mental world. But like our paper currency, its value 
lies in Itsname, is entirely fictitious. yours, 


- 
. 
or ut 


E. 


FROM THE GLEAWER. 


AV HAT traveller of feeling and sentiment, that has ever 
traced the windings of the Susquehanna, but will remem- 
her the little village of 4sylum, on the margin of that ro- 
mantic river; where so many families found a peaceful re- 

‘uge from the horrid and bloody scenes that were acting in 
‘he bosom of their own unhappy France? And who, but 
wilt also remember the half subterranean cottage on the 
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opposite side of the river, with its rude balcony projecting 
over the rood? It was inhabited by one of those unfortu- 
nate families. The little stone garden, and the old Indian 
apple tree still remain; but the dwelling is now deserted, 

or, at most, tenanted by somebody or something uncon- 


nected with the story of Mademoiselle LEFEVRE and ° 


her aged parents. 

Some two or three years ago, it was thought advisable 
to alter the road, by continuing it further along the top of 
the mountain, which formed the rear wall of Lerevre’s 
cottage; in consequence of which, the aged couple, with 
their son and daughter, removed to the summit of the 
mountain, where, remote from every trace of cultivation, 
they effected another humble dwelling, and opened a wi- 
der vista through the pines, to shew the traveller the smal! 
piece of painted board which invited him to call. Some 
short time after this, the son sickened and died! leaving 
his parents and sister no resource, save the mercy of Hea- 
ven and their own feeble powers of exertion. ‘To add to 
the peculiar hardships of their destiny, no one of the fami- 
ly but Mademoiselle spoke the language of the country. 
In this situation, what cheering prospect remained—what 


“mode of existence seemed left? Say, ye giddy daughters © 


of affluence and pride, what would ye have done? Some- 
time in last autumn I happened that way, and called at 
their house. During an hour’s conversation, I gathered 
an epitome of the foregoing particulars and had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the uncommon activity and encrgy of 
Cecilia Lefevre, and it pives me pleasure to add, that ap 

parent comfort, resulting from her economy and exertions, 
evidently attends on the declining years of her parents. 
‘The neatness and regularity of her domestic arrangements 
within, were forcibly contrasted with the rude prospect 
without, and [ thought to myself, that the most scrupul- 
ous traveller could not fail of going away from the inn 
satisfied, and what 1s more, reproved if he had ever re- 
pined. 

I was, a few days ago, surprised and delighted at seeing 
Mademoiselle at my own dwelling, eight or ten miles 
from her residence. Surprised, because she appears ne- 
ver to leave the mountain unless compelled by necessary 
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business pertaining to the wants of the family; and de- 
lighted from the peculiar respect [ entertain for the virtues 
of this interesting child of nature and truth, whose self- 
taught reascnings on philosophy and abstract subjects. as 
well as the common interests of life, were perfectly just, 
<onclusive and beautiful. Among other topics, the con- 
versation turned on the recent and astonishing events that 
have taken place in her own country, and her remarks e- 
vinced a’correctness of principle and a strength of mind 
unsubdued by the obscurity and severity of her lot, and 
shewed that in the intervals of labour, her mind had 
sketched the interests of empires, and weighed with a nice 
discernment their probable destinies. 

On the subject of her brother’s death, her language was 
s0 native and so like that of the immortal Irish bard, that 
I cannot but repeat a sentence or two in her own words. 
‘Fer many long months F was comfortless, during all 
which time my brother came to me nightly in my dreams, 
and told me of prosperity in days to come.’’ “Some un- 
feeling souls (said she) advised me to abandon my parents 
—that I could well enough support myself; but I shud- 
dered at the cruel proposition, and told them there was a 
eon GQD above, in whom [ trusted, and who would 
not let me suffer if I did my duty.” 


MESssks. EDITORS, 

The annexed lines on Desfatr, are the production of W.——0O., 
whose death was noticed in your paper, some time last year. They 
were written at an early period of his life, before he had attained that 
ease of expression, that characterised the many productions of his ma- 
-urer years. They are remarkzble for their energy, and breathe the 
disposition of their author—melancholy, almast to madoess. At the 
time they were written, he was distant from home, and under the guar- 
dianshiy of a tyrant, who exercised his authority with unpardonable 
severity. [t is to be supposed that these wrongs, operating on his fan- 
cy, rendered “ more feelingly alive” by an acute sensibility, gave rise 


ty the following lines ; 
ON DESPAIR. 


Now pale disease attacks my wearied frame, 
And now, on this vast sphere, I have not where 
Peaceful to rest! man treats me with disdain, 


And nought is left ta Allred but despair! 
7 
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Now ruthless fertune with relentless ire, 
Thund’cing pursues me with malicious stare, 
And terribiy ingulphs in ruin's fire 

My troubled mind; then welcome pale despair ! 


E’en friendship’s smile assumes the frowns of hel, 
And now neglects to share my joy or care; 

To the damp walls, my woes I sighing tell; 

With phrenzied look I welcome pale despair ‘ 


My happiest visions on my parents dwell, 
Who with true fortitude my absence bear ; 
Nor know they that my home’s a vap’ry cell, 
Their son a prey to anguish and despair ! 


My life is by fell tyranny debas’d, 

My mind eat up by agonizing care ; 

Ne’ from this gloomy cell to be releas’d, 
Sickens »1y brain, the seat of dark despair! 


Madd’ning the thought! O break my wretched heart { 
Let life become extinct !—-come gloomy death !— 
With gorgon glare, thy terrors now impart, 

And stop the ebbing current of my breath. 


EXTEMPORE LINES, 
On seeing the lanch of the Franklin Seventy-four. 


NOW to her native element the gallant vessel flies, 

And proud to clasp her graceful form, the waves exulting rise ; 
Erect in conscious majesty she moves along the tide, 

Success to galiant Franklin! Columbia’s boast and pride. 

Aloft in air the breezes her pendants proudly toss, 

Oh! ever may her stars surmount St. George’s fiery cross. 


Our Frank{in long ago, did the thunderbolt command, 

And grasp’d the subject lightnings within his mighty hand ; 
Again the gallant Franklin, when in strife the vessels close, 
Shall command the bursting thunder cloud, and lighten on our foes. ° 


ROSA. 


LINES, 
Written on three beautiful Highland ladies. 


¥ROM Scottish mountains, hid in clouds, 
What heavenly forms descend ! 








% 
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q No more, ye maids of English birth, 
: To beauty’s crown pretend. 
F’orbear to boast your rosy bloom, 
A transitory die ; 
Faint, near these denizens of air, 
; And inmates of the sky. 
5 Nor strange, their beauty earlier dawns, 
And later knows cecay ; 
Who, when from Heaven their sisters fell, 
Dropt only half the way. 


) Mapbam, 

If you think the following lines possess sufficient merit te 
and a place in your Tea Trey, by inseriing them you will oblige your 
friend, W. F. 

LINES, 


Written on the return of Peace. 


2 
= . 


PEACE, sweetest peace, salutes our ears, 
How welcome is the charming sound ; 

Our mournful hearts with joy it cheers, 
And gladdens every prospect round. 


We ne ei See ll 2c 


eo 


—<aie 
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© cruel war, man’s deadly fo, 
O gentle peace, our guardian friend ; 
Yrom thee O war, what horrors flow, 
lrom thee, sweet peuce, what joys descond, 





The boisterous storm at Jast ts o’er, 
The gloomy clouds have disappear’d ; 
‘The hostile cannon is no more 
Throughout our native country fear’d. 


Tottee, O God, all praise is due, 

For bidding war’s rude clarion cease ; 
Yor reinstating us anew, 

In safety, comfurt, joy and peace. 


Rejoice, America, rejoice, 
Britannia join to praise his namie ; 
Let every tongue apd every voice, 
With grateful hearts, his love proclaim! 


We will rejoice, give thanks and sing, 
And may we never cease to raise 
Our hearts in prayer to Ged our King, 
Aad give Creative Glory praise. 


W, T. 
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Sweet the light of yon silver moon, 
Ah! bright and mild as my Mary’s eye; 
Sweet the zephyr that plays at voon, 
Across yon bower where roses lie. 
Yet there are joys I more delight in, 
For pleasures like these, ah why should I rove 
True biiss my footsteps to home inviting, 
A smiling kiss from the girl I love, 


Kind are those who with smiles would greet me, 
Bounteous ever their friendly board ; 
Roofs where splendid pomp would meet me, 
Never the comfor: of home afford ; 
O thou dear spot, my humble dwelling, 
My heart beats for thee wherever L rove ; 
Thou givest a treasure ail wealth éxcelling—~ 
A smiling kiss from the girl I love. 


ee ee 


Anacreon woo’d the sisters nine, 
And told his tale with so much art; 

That Cupid with him did combine, 
And pierc’d Erato to the heart. 


She knew he was bethroth’d to sin, 

Yet could not shake bim from her soul 
She knew the lyre if gave to him, | 

W ould echo only o’er the bowl:— 


*T was April,—when o'er all the world, 
Erato 1s invok’d for love— 

Midst showers and beams alternate hurl’4, 
Alternate does the passions move. 


She saw the acony of man, 

That cross’d im hapless love must moura; 
She saw his looks so sad and wan, 

And bid each fair one equal burn. 


Tocrown the blessings of the day, 
And drive all sorrow from her throne ; 
She said, “ e’er comes the smiling May, 
Erato is Anacreon’s own.” 
EUPHENIA. 





Idleness trayels very leisurely, and poverty soon over- 
takes her, : 





a So ese 























} 
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MARRIED. 


On Monday evening, 7th inst. by the right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. 
Augustus Cushing, merchant, to Miss Sarah Freeman, daughter of 
‘TY. B. Freeman, esqg.—all of this city. 

On Sunday, the 6th inst. by the rev. Doctor Helfentsein, Mr. George 
Knorr, jun. Printer, to Miss Jane Hammet, both of this city. 

On Saturday, the 12th inst. by the rev. Mr. Helfentsein, Mr. Joseph 
M' Donald, of Philad. to Miss Margaret Reily of Hamilton Village. 

In Knoxville, (Ten.) on the 7th inst. by the rev. Thomas Nelson, 
Major Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines. to Miss Barbara G. Blount, 
daughter to William G. Blount. Esq. deceased 

On Thursday evening, at Flatiands (L. I.) by the rev. Mr. Jonson, 
Doct. Ralph Malbone, of Connecticut, to Miss Jane Schenck. 

In New-Braunswick, William Outcalt, to Miss Elizabeth Primer. 

Since learning’s mazes teem with care and strife, 
Let William to his Primer stick for life. 


DIED, 


Una Monday afternoon, of a wound by the accidental-fall of one of the 
shores, just as the Franklin was about to be lanched, Mr. James Ful- 
lerton, a respectable ship joiner. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines by Rosa on tie launch of the Franklin seventy four were 
in type before we were aware they had already been printed in a 
newspeper of this city. We received them in manuscript, and have 
published them 4s original. 

Valmont came to hand too Jate for an insertion in this week’s pa- 
per. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 


Price $1 & 1-4 cemis, payzble on delivery. To be put te press when 
three huvdred copics are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
NO. 5. Hartung’s Ally, and at the principal Book Stores and Libraries 
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